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the following January, when an agreement was achieved on the hasis
of relative quotas for the importation of Japanese cotton piece-goods
into India and of Indian raw cotton into Japan, while the Indian
tariff was put back to 50 per cent. During the three months of dis-
cussions it was apparent that the ultra-nationalistic industrial ele-
ments in Japan were receiving no support from the Government,
whose actions accorded with their declared desire to find diplomatic
solutions for the range of problems created by Japan's abnormal
industrial expansion. A comprehensive avowal of a pacific policy was
made in a statement which was issued by the Government after the
series of Cabinet conferences that have been mentioned as having
taken place towards the end of the year. Besides discussing the
budget, the Ministers had met to formulate a policy for 'the period
of national emergency'. Their conclusions were given in a formula
which deserves record, if only as a model of studied official vagueness:
Japan's 'national policy' [the statement declared] will be pursued by
diplomatic means, having regard to world peace. The national defences
shall be sufficient to make the empire secure against injury or indignity,
and commensurate with national strength.
(iii) The Course of the Sino-Japanese Hostilities
As we have seen in a previous section, it was a politically distracted
and economically tormented China which in 1933 had to face the
continuation of the military drama which had opened with the
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in the autumn of 1931. At the
beginning of this year it was clear that at least one other act remained
to be played before the curtain would fall. The scene of this act was
to be Jehol, a wedge of mountainous country which occupied the
angle between Hopei, the northernmost province of intramural China,
and the three eastern provinces in Manchuria which were already
under Japanese occupation. Jehol was part of Inner Mongolia; it
was still inhabited largely by Mongols; and it was only in 1928 that
it had been brought into the Chinese administrative system with the
status of an ordinary province.
Already, in July and August 1932, Jehol had been drawn into the
sphere of hostilities by Japanese bombing raids over its eastern
border and by minor encounters between Japanese troops and those
of Tang Yu-lin, the Provincial Governor. The Japanese attitude
was expressed in a declaration of the Japanese Assessor attached to
the Lytton Commission, when he said that while the maintenance of
order in Jehol was' a matter of internal policy for Manchukuo, Japan'
could not 'be indifferent to the situation in that region in view of the